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difficulties ; and I willingly appear before you 
this evening to meet your criticisms and to 
weigh any opinions which the experience of my 
brother architects may suggest. If we examine 
the remains of the architecture of the ancients, 
we shall find every where that in the early peri- 
ods the prevailing colors used in decoration 
were the primaries — blue, red, and yellow ; the 
secondaries appearing very sparingly, We find 
this equally in the remains of Nineveh. Cen- 
tral America, of Egypt and Greece; and through- 
out the Eastern civilizations generally ; we find 
also every where that, as time wore on, the sec- 
ondary colors invading the dominion of the pri- 
maries, blue and red were supplanted by green 
and purple. In Egypt, in the temples built by the 
Pharaohs, blue, red, and yellow mainly prevail ; 
while in those built by the Ptolemies the greens 
and purples take their place. In those of the 
Roman period colors are still further degraded 
to a dull and incongruous muddiness. In the 
great temples, as far as we can gather from the 
few remains of color we have, the same law pre- 
vails ; while in Pompeii we find the secondaries 
and tertiaries as the ruling harmonies. In the 
Alhambra the blue and red of the Moors were 
painted over with green and purple by Charles 
the Fifth and his successors, and with the worst 
effect. In modern Cairo, and the East general- 
ly, we have green constantly appearing side by 
side with red, where blue would have been used 
in earlier times. It is equally true of the works 
of the middle ages. In the early manuscripts, 
in the stained glass, though other colors were 
not excluded, the primaries were chiefly used ; 
while in later times we have every variety of 
shade and tint, and rarely with equal success. 
It would seem either that the human mind, ever 
seeking for change, became weary of the simple 
harmonies which the primaries afforded, and 
sought more complicated effects from the sec- 
ondaries and tertiaries. or that it arose from the 
decline of Art and the incapacity of the artist to 
deal with the primary colors in their pure state, 
who took refuge in the secondaries and tertia- 
ries, where error in the balance of color was less 
fatal, although to produce a perfect harmony 
with the secondaries and tertiaries is much 
more difficult. Among modern examples of the 
use of color we may cite the Royal Chapel of 
Munich, where blue, red, and gold form the 
principal harmonies, as far superior to the other 
churches of the same city where the secondary 
and tertiary colors prevail. At Paris, in the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, decidedly the 
most perfect specimen of modern decorations in 
any country, the colors are blue, red, and gold, 
separated by white. This church contrasts ad- 
mirably with the decorations of St. Denis, St. 
Germain des Pre\s, and other churches of Paris, 
where the secondaries and tertiaries prevail. — 
When the secondary colors were used, in the 
best periods, in conjunction with the primaries, 
they were generally confined to the lower parts 
of the building ; following in this Nature, who 
uses for her flowers the primaries, and reserves 
the secondaries for her leaves and stalks. In the 
decoration of the Exhibition building 1 therefore 
propose to use the colors blue, red, and yellow 
in such relative proportions as to neutralize or 
destroy each other. Thus, no one color will be 
dominantor fatigue the eye.and all the exhibited 
objects will assist and be assisted by the colors 
of the building itself. In house decoration we 
occasionally find a run upon one color— we have 
a green room, a pink room, and a red room. &c. 
It would obviously be unwise to adopt any one 
color for this building, when the contents will 
be of all imaginable hues from white to black. 
Discarding, on the other hand, the perfect neu- 
tral, white, as unfit for the occasion, we natural- 
ly adopt the red and yellow in or near the neu- 
tral proportions of 8, 5, 3 ; but, to avoid any 
harsh antagonism of the primary colors when in 
contact, or any undesired complimentary sec- 
ondaries arising from the immediate proximity 
of the primaries, I propose in all cases to inter- 
pose a line of white between them, which will 
soften them and give them their true value. It 



is well known that if blue and red come together 
without the interposition of white, they would 
each become tinged with the complimentary 
color of the other ; thus, the red would become 
slightly orange, and the blue slightly green. As 
all colored bodies reflect some white rays, the 
white in juxtaposition by its superior force ex- 
tinguishes these white rays, and we see the col- 
ors purer, at the same time that the white be- 
comes tinged with the complimentary color of 
that against which it is placed, thus further 
heightening the effect. As one of the objects 
of decorating a building is to increase the effect 
of light and shade, the best means of using blue, 
red, and yellow, is to place blue, which retires, 
on the concave surfaces ; yellow, which advan- 
ces, on the convex ; and red, the color of the 
middle distance, on the horizontal planes ; 
the neutral white on the vertical planes. Fol- 
lowing out this principle in the building before 
us, we have red for the underside of the gird- 
ers, yellow on the round portions of the columns, 
blue in the hollows of the capitals. Now, it is 
necessary not only to put the several colors in 
the right places, but they must also be used in 
their due proportions to each other. Mr. 
Field, in his admirable works on color, has 
shown by direct experiment that white 
light consists of blue, red, and yellow neutrali- 
zing each other in the proportions of 8, 5, and 3. 
It will readily be seen that the nearer we can 
arrive at this state of neutrality the more har- 
moniousand light-giving will a building become ; 
and an examination of the most perfect speci- 
mens of harmonious coloring of the ancients 
will show that this proportion has generally ob- 
tained — that is to say, that there has been as 
much blue as the yellow and red put together; 
thus the light and the shade balancing each 
other. Of course we cannot, in decorating build- 
ings, always command the exact proportions of 
colored surface we require, but the balance of 
colors can always be obtained by a change in the 
colors themselves; thus, if the surface to be 
colored should give too much yellow, we should 
make the red more crimson and the blue more 
purple ; that is, we should take the yellow out 
of them. So, if we have too much blue, we 
should make the yellow more orange and the 
red more scarlet. A practised eye will as readily 
do this as a man may tune a musical instrument. 
It is here that science abandons the artist, who 
must trust to his own perceptions, cultivated by 
repeated trials and failures. In the present in- 
stance I must do this in the presence of the world 
at large. In ordinary cases the architect may shut 
up his building till it is complete ; here the pub- 
lic will watch every step from the first to the 
last. On this account I invite you to suspend 
your judgment, and beg of those who have al- 
ready seen the specimen of the building, or who 
may see the work in its progress, to banish con- 
stantly from their minds the objects by which it 
is now surrounded. It is evident to all that a yel- 
low and blue column will appear very differently 
when seen with a carpet, or other hangings for a 
background, to what it does now with a back- 
ground of deal boards and foreground of car- 
penters' benches. This I had the honor of 
pointing out to the Royal Commissioners by 
suspending a series of carpets at a distance of 
24 feet from the columns ; the yellow and blue, 
No. 1, stood out clear and solid, while in the red 
column, No. 2, the red fell back to the level of 
the carpets' red and brown, and the column lost 
its brightness and solidity. I may as well here 
mention that this red color, which has been the 
subject of some misapprehension, never formed 
any part of my plan. I painted it in obedience 
to the wishes of some critics, who thought it 
would be preferred to the yellow and blue color, 
but as it was in direct violation of the principle 
I had laid down to start with, I knew that it 
would not do, and so the event proved. The 
column No. 3 in front of the carpets lost all 
form, and might as well have been a round one, 
and all advantage would have been lost of this 
very beautifully formed column, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Barry. I would ask you to 



banish from your mind the glare of light by 
which this decoration is now seen, to forget the 
rough foreground where men are engaged in 
every variety of occupation for the completion 
of this great building. I will ask you to supply 
it in imagination with the gorgeous products of 
every clime, to picture to yourselves in the fore- 
ground the briliantprimaries,blue,red and yellow, 
the rich secondaries, purple, amber, and green, 
moulded in forms of every conceivable diversity, 
and telling against them, darker tertiaries fading 
into neutral perspective. Such an effect, diffi- 
cult even to the artist, accustomed to abstract 
his attention from present interruptions and to 
calculate future harmonies, is impossible to the 
uninstructed spectator, who, from the experi- 
mental decoration of a single column draws a 
premature, and necessarily a fallacious inference, 
as to the collective effect of the whole. From 
my brother architects I hope for a more patient, 
and a more comprehensive, and a fairer apprecia- 
tion for myself. I have a confident hope, ground- 
ed on the experience of years devoted to this 
particular branch of art, that the principles and 
plans I have had the honour to lay before the 
Royal Commissioners for the decoration of this 
magnificent structure will be found, when com- 
plete, not to disappoint public expectation, nor 
prove wholly unworthy of the great occasion. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, April 12th, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin. 

The theoretic harmony of the primaries, 
blue, red, yellow, was never better exem- 
plified in practice, than by the decoration 
of the interior of the Exhibition-building ; and 
Owen Jones deserves great credit, not only for 
the judgment which originated the plan, hut for 
boldness in defending it against an intense oppo- 
sition — qualities which are now well rewarded 
by an universal acknowledgment of its success. 
But although he fought his battle well, he lost 
something in the skirmish, and it is now felt 
that the red of which the Committee deprived 
him, is the only thing wanting to render the re- 
sultant gray hue, into which the long lines of 
distance resolve themselves, most agreeable. 
The tone is very pleasant, satisfying to the eye, 
only, perhaps, a little too cool, which a more 
abundant use of red would have corrected: 
the Building is, in fact, take it for all in all, 
every thing that could be desired for the purpo- 
ses of the exposition; but when I walked 
through it yesterday, and observed the immense 
amount of work which remains to be done, it 
seemed to me almost an impossibility that it 
would be completed by the first day of the next 
month. Nevertheless, I was assured by one of 
the Commissioners, that they entertained no 
doubt upon the subject. It is understood that 
the Queen is to open it in person, but it has not 
yet been determined whether there shall be 
a pageant or not, and I dare say that the deci- 
sion will be in favor of the show. 

I must confess that the sort of state in which 
the Queen goes to her parliament when she 
opens or dissolves it, is a show very much to my 
taste. There is nothing meretricious about it, 
except, perhaps, the gilding of the state carriage ; 
the horses are fine, the splendid escort of the 
Life-Guards has for its recommendation not only 
appearance but utility— that utility which was 
recognized in their shining swords, and the 
untested strength of their stalwart right-arms — 
a utility which the world has always recognized, 
and which, I am inclined to think, it will con- 
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tinue for this many ages to regard. Some such 
pageant there probably will be, but it is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that there will be no borrowing 
of that tinsel- trash with which the people on the 
other side the Channel love to astonish each 
other — no vulgar, vile allegories, gilt crowns, 
and mock-deities : the Londoners have a gorge 
of this once a-year, when the respectable indi- 
vidual who has beaten his way into the Lord- 
Mayoralty, parades the streets with clowns, 
jesters, and gingerbread gimcracks in his 
train. For my own part, I shall be glad if the 
Queen visits the Building which owes its exist- 
ence to her husband, not as a queen but as his 
wife — certainly the first lady in the land, and 
as certaiuly one who, for her virtues, good 
sense, and lady-like deportment, would be a 
first lady any where. 

The twenty-eighth exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists opened to the public about 
three weeks ago — they have a collection of 
some 700 paintings, and drawings, contributed 
by some 300 exhibitors. There is a vast amount 
of trash, but there is also much excellence.or that 
which comes near it. The most prominent ex- 
hibitor is Mr. Anthony, whose landscapes com- 
mand the admiration of many, and the jibes of 
not a few — they are unlike the works of any 
painter with whom I am familiar, reminding me 
perhaps more of Constable than any other ; but 
they are more daring than Constable, whilst on 
the other hand, they want that rich juicy round- 
ness, with which Constable could so satisfy the 
eye. They are also very unequal, whilst there 
are parts in all, which it would be sacrilege to 
touch. There are also parts which seem almost 
purposely left for laughter, as the obtruding 
clown in Shakspeare interrupts and jars upon the 
solemn march of his muse. But take them for 
all in all, they are works that command our re- 
spect ; it is not haste, or impatience, or want of 
the sacrifice of labor, which renders them im- 
perfect, but rather an immature justice of eye. 
When the arguments have been well weighed, 
and the decision arrived at, nothing can be more 
clear, vigorous, and telling, than the language in 
which it is expressed. But when there is a doubt, 
the painter gives you his doubt in the shape of 
something which has cost him much trouble to 
express, but is always unsatisfactory, sometimes 
ludicrous. 

Hurlestone stands next to Anthony as a fea- 
ture in the exhibition. He has been in Spain 
and Morocco lately, and has brought back with 
him many chosen studies of Moritas and Sadi- 
tanas ; they are most beautiful in color. Why 
cannot this color be wedded to faultless form, 
to perfect drawing 1 They seem to revolt from 
each other. Whore lived there the great colorist, 
who was a perfect draughtsman 1 But we owe 
more to the colorists, than to the purists, for in 
addition to their color, the great among them 
have left us heads alive with thought and emo- 
tion, and have bequeathed to us the very linea- 
ments and body of their time. I am familiar 
with the works of three men only, to whom I 
can accord the title of great colorists — Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Veronese. To these, one might 
add Sir Johua. I believe that Rubens, and Corre- 
gio, must stand below them ; I have not seen 
Rubens at Antwerp, or Corregio at Parma. 
There are a good many other names which 
claim a near alliance, and amongst the first in 
the second tier, let us think of poor StuartNow- 



ton. Boddington's name is not unknown in the 
United States. He is one of a family of seven 
landscape painters, father and sons, all more or 
less distinguished for talent. He has some 
clever (Anglice) pictures here. 

The Academy have lately appointed a new 
keeper, vice Jones retired, and have selected 
one Charles Landseer, for the post, (a brother 
of the Landseer, but no more like to him, than I 
to Hercules.) in fact one of the most lamentable 
mediocrities of which the Academy can boast 
and the public complain. 

I remain, yours obediently, P. 



THE CHRONICLE. 

ART AND ARTISTS IN AITERICA. 

The Opening op the Exhibition op the Na- 
tional Academy op Design. — The most interest- 
ing event of the past month, to the friends 
of American art and artists, was the open- 
ing of the Academy Exhibition, which took 
place on the evening of Saturday, the 5th of 
April. On that occasion several hundred invi- 
ted guests, including many citizens distin- 
guished for their talent, private worth, and 
liberal patronage of the objects of the institu- 
tion, were assembled at the Rooms of the Aca- 
demy in Broadway, opposite Bond-street. The 
galleries were brilliantly illuminated, and hung 
with the productions of native artists, which 
were to be displayed to the public on the 
Monday of the succeeding week. Six rooms 
were opened, one of which had been added 
since the Exhibition of last year, and more 
than four hundred works were arranged upon 
the walls. An hour was passed most agree- 
ably in the inspection of these, and the opinion 
universally expressed, that the collection was 
superior to any which had been previously of- 
fered by the Academy to the public. At nine 
o'clock a sumptuous entertainment was served, 
in the course of which Mr. Stcrges, the Presi- 
dent of the New-York Gallery, called the meet- 
ing to order, and proposed the toast of " The 
National Academy of Design." 

Mr. Durand, the President, responded as fol- 
lows : — Gentlemen, in responding to the senti- 
ment just expressed, I cannot do less than ask 
your attention to a few brief remarks in relation 
to the Academy. I will not detain you by 
minute details of its history, although my own 
feelings awaken many reminiscences not irrele- 
vant to the occasion, nor perhaps uninteresting 
to many present. (Applause.) It is sufficient 
for me to state, that in inviting you to examine 
the works constituting the twenty-sixth annual 
exhibition, that this Academy is the first and 
only institution in the country devoted to the 
cultivation of the arts of design, founded and 
governed solely by artists ; that it originated in 
the firm conviction in the minds of its founders, 
of the necessity of such an institution ; that al- 
though it was opposed by powerful individual 
interests, and impeded by innumerable obsta- 
cles, it has succeeded and progressed with con- 
stantly increasing prosperity, (with the excep- 
tion of an interruption recently encountered, and 
which, I trust, is but temporary,) for the space 
of a quarter of a century; that it has instituted 
and maintained, for nearly all that period, free 
schools for the study of the antique and living 
model, and in which from forty to fifty students 
have been annually admitted ; (Cheers) that it 
was no sooner established and in successful op- 
eration, than the artistic reputation of this city 
rose from a rank subordinate to our sister cities, 
till it stood, as it now stands, deservedly above 
them. I have alluded to a temporary interrup- 



tion in its prosperity; but I can hardly realize 
the fact of any interruption, when I look upon 
the collection which now covers these walls; 
nor can I believe that an exhibition of its cha- 
racter, in extent and varied merit — unsurpassed, 
perhaps unequalled by any other ever offered to 
the public in this country — can fail to meet a 
just appreciation, and corresponding support; 
and on such grounds I prefer to rest our claims 
to encouragement — (Applause.) 

I might advert, perhaps with some degree 
of feeling, to the signs of public apathy, as 
well as private indifference towards the true in- 
terests of art, in connection with this Academy, 
which have cast a shade of discouragement over 
us during the last few years ; but I forbear, in 
the hope, inspired by present prospects, that the 
cloud has passed away; and indeed a more 
agreeable task awaits me in referring, as I do with 
pleasure, to the evidence of increasing activity, 
unanimity, and concentration of purpose in the 
entire body of artists, towards the enlargement 
and elevation of their sphere of influence, and 
thereby securing to the profession its true posi- 
tion in the ranks of intellectual power. Iconclude 
accordingly, by offering this sentiment — 

" Union and harmony of action, and compro- 
mise, if necessary, among all institutions devo- 
ted to the cause of art." 

This sentiment was received with much ap- 
plause. 
Mr. Van Winkle then proposed — 
" The health of the President of the American 
Art-Union." 

Mr. Cozzens being loudly called on, then 
said — It gives me pleasure, Mr. President, and 
gentlemen, in responding to your call, to offer 
my congratulations on this opening of your 
annual exhibition. It is always a source of 
gratification to me to witness each new step in 
our national progress in the arts. For eviden- 
ces of this progress every lover of art must look 
to those whose talents and genius have given a 
national character to the Academy of Design. 
(Cheers.) Believe me, sir, they are in error who 
think that there is a desire to mar the prosperi- 
ty or to weaken the energies of the Academy, on 
the part of those who have chosen other modes 
of action to foster the cause of art. (Applause.) 
The institution with which I am connected has 
always been ready to give due credit to the 
great merit of those whose works embellish 
your walls to-night, and whose names adorn the 
catalogue of men " who were not born to die." 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) I trust it may be al- 
ways thus. Art needs to be aided in a new 
country like this. Our painters and sculptors 
have genius to produce works that deserve to 
live ; but to be able to produce, they must be able 
to live. The nourishment of art must be drawn 
from many and various sources. It still needs 
to be sought — the time will come when it will 
be offered as a voluntary tribute. (Applause.) 
Onr common cause is before us — the establish- 
ment and the support of a national name in art. 
The works around us show that you have well 
fulfilled your share of this great duty. Let 
those who love art, and desire to see it sus- 
tained, do theirs as well, and we shall no longer 
hear that the sister arts of painting and sculp- 
ture cannot thrive in our country. I give you, 
sir: 

" The Arts of Design — they add to a nation's 
glory — their protection is a nation's duty." 

This sentiment was cordially applauded. 

The following toast was then given from the 
Chair, and warmly received : — 

" The President of the New-York Gallery of 
Fine Arts." 

Mr. Sturges then responded to the toast of 
his health as follows: — I was informed, Mr. 
President, that I should be expected to respond 
to the friendly notice which has just been taken 
of the New-York Gallery of Fine Arts. (Cheers.) 
I trust the gentlemen present will not be alarmed 
at seeing notes in my hand. I shall say but 
little of the New-York Gallery. Her harp is 



